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class following the sea, there was at all events the
biggest rough-and-tumble school of practical seaman-
ship that any leading country ever had. The two
essential steps were quickly taken: first, from oared
galleys with very little sail power to the hybrid gal-
leasse with much more sail and much less in the way
of oars; secondly, from this to the purely sailing
galleon.

With the galleon we enter the age of sailing tactics
which decided the fate of the oversea world. This
momentous age began with Drake and the English
galleon. It ended with Nelson and the first-rate,
three-decker, ship-of-the-line. But it was one through-
out; for its beginning differed from its end no more
than a father differs from his son.

One famous Tudor vessel deserves some special notice,
not because of her excellence but because of her defects.

The Henry Grace a Dieu, or Great Harry as she was
generally called, launched in 1514, was Henry's own
flagship on his way to the Field of the Cloth of Gold
in 1520. She had a gala suit of sails and pennants,
all made of damasked cloth of gold. Her quarters,
sides, and tops were emblazoned with heraldic targets.
Court artists painted her to show His Majesty on board
wearing cloth of gold, edged with the royal ermine;
as well as bright crimson jacket, sleeves, and breeches,
with a long white feather in his cap. Doubtless, too,
His Majesty of France paid her all the proper com-
pliments; while every man who was then what reporters
are to-day talked her up to the top of his bent. No
single vessel ever had greater publicity till the famous